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obligations. This was a repetition, in a different
tone, of Elaine's "Elder Sister" program. As de-
veloped, it had elements also of Cleveland's Ven-
ezuela policy. In 1907 the United States submitted
to the Hague Conference a modified form of the
Drago doctrine, which stated that the use of force
to collect contract debts claimed from one govern-
ment by another as being due to its citizens should
be regarded as illegal, unless the creditor nation first
offered to submit its claims to arbitration and this
offer were refused by the nation against which the
claim was directed. The interference of the United
States, therefore, would be practically to hale the
debtor into court.

Around the Caribbean, however, were several
nations not only unwilling but unable to pay their
debts. This inability was not due to the fact that
national resources were lacking, but that constant
revolution scared away conservative capital from
seeking constructive investment or from develop-
ing their natural riches, while speculators loaned
money at ruinous rates of discount to tottering
presidents, gambling on the possibility of some
turn in fortune that would return them tenfold.
The worst example of an insolvent and recalcitrant
state was the Dominican Republic, whose superb